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the quota of representatives then fixed, and thatiss*.

they could not be diminished without her consent.
When the House divided on the second reading, Great
the Government had an unexpected majority of !Sdt
130. Irish Nationalists were bound to support Sp?n?g*
the enfranchisement of Ireland, and Mr. Goschen
was the only Liberal in Great Britain who voted
against the Bill In Committee the exclusion of
Ireland was directly raised, and a memorable
debate ensued. Mr. Plunket, who represented nanket ana
the University, and could speak for cultivatedGladstone*
Protestants, warned the House with classic
eloquence that the enfranchisement of Ireland
would be the dissolution of the Union. He was
met by a greater orator with the nobler plea that
the strength of Irish discontent was British
injustice, and that now was the time to weaken
it by removing its Cause. If an equal suffrage
had been the real object of the Parnellites, Mr.
Gladstone's logic would have been as perfect as
his rhetoric. Mr. Plunket knew his countrymen,
and did not confound the end with the means.
This Irish question, however, divided the Con-
servatives more than the Liberals. Lord Randolph chm-chm
Churchill, breaking away from Ms leaders, if heandSmitlL
can be said to have had any, attacked Mr. Smith,
of the railway bookstalls, and the front Bench,
with aristocratic impertinence, as the "suburban
lord of pineries and vineries." The exclusion of May 20.
Ireland was negatived by a majority of 195, and
Mr. Parnell "regarded Lord Randolph Churchill
with no unfriendly feelings."1 This matter decided.,
little remained. An attempt to deprive the rich
man of his right to vote in as many constituencies
as contained his acres was unceremoniously snuffed
out, and woman's suffrage, though supported by
Sir Stafford Northeote, was defeated by a plain

1 O'Brien's Life ofParnett, ii. 44.